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The combustion behavior of dry distiller's grains with solubles (DDGS) and the corresponding pyrolysis char 
using a thermogravimetric system is studied. Comparison with beech wood indicates that DDGS devolatilization 
occurs with a slower rate and the char consists of two fractions with different reactivity. Thermogravimetric 
curves, obtained with heating rates between 2.5 and 20 K/min, are used to develop a multi-step global reaction 
mechanism. The description of DDGS devolatilization requires four reactions, representative of the evolution of 
lumped classes of components, with activation energies of 95,107,106 and 100 kj/mol, which are lower than 
those typically associated with wood devolatilization. DDGS char combustion is well described by two reaction 
steps with activation energies of 137 and 153 kj/mol that again barely touch the lower limit of the typical 
range of values reported for lignocellulosic chars. 

© 2014 Elsevier B.V. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction 

Apart from sugars directly fermentable, the main source of ethanol is 
currently starch from corn, wheat and barley. Enzymatic hydrolysis is 
applied to transform starch into sugars which are then fermented by 
yeasts to produce ethanol, corresponding to about 50% of the grain's en¬ 
ergy [1 ]. The solid residues of this process are indicated as dry distiller's 
grains with solubles (DDGS). For a dry-grind process [2], the whole 
stillage (water and solids remaining after distillation of ethanol, 
comprised primarily of water, fiber, protein, and fat) is centrifuged to 
separate coarse solids from liquid. The liquid, called thin stillage, goes 
through an evaporator to remove additional moisture resulting in con¬ 
densed distiller's solubles (syrup) which contain approximately 30% 
dry matter. Condensed distiller's solubles, combined with the coarse 
solids fraction and dried, give rise to DDGS. This residue contains mainly 
proteins, cellulose, hemicellulose and lignin from the original cereal, 
with the addition of residual starch and yeast [3]. It is mainly used as a 
source of protein and energy for ruminants but its increasing production 
in recent years has motivated the search of alternative uses such as ther¬ 
mal and chemical conversion for bio-energy and bio-fuels. Therefore, for 
an efficient exploitation, thermo-chemical characterization is needed. 

Thermogravimetric analysis, based on integral (TG) and differential 
data (DTG), is widely recognized as an excellent means to examine 
the chief characteristics of the conversion process under a controlled en¬ 
vironment and is often associated with kinetic modeling. In particular 
the heterogeneous reaction rates of biomass and char conversion are 
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needed to formulate both empirical rules and kinetic mechanisms that 
should be coupled with the mathematical description of heat, mass 
and momentum transfer, to provide advanced tools for combustor/ 
gasifier design and optimization. Therefore, the intrinsic rate, that is, 
the rate of the reaction step free from heat and mass transfer limitations 
should be investigated [4]. On the other hand, in commercial thermo¬ 
gravimetric systems the sample temperature is not directly measured 
or controlled, so that the high exothermicity of the combustion reac¬ 
tions may result in significant deviations between the programmed 
and the actual sample temperature [5-7]. Moreover a shift from kinetic 
to diffusion control occurs when the temperature, the heating rate, the 
sample mass and/or the particle sizes are increased above certain limits 
[4]. Although numerous studies have been made to investigate the ther¬ 
mogravimetric behavior of biomass under oxidative conditions, kinetic 
models have been developed only in a relatively few cases [8-21], 
which can be considered potentially correct. Indeed, they are based on 
measurements carried out at different heating rates with multiple 
curve evaluation leading to invariant kinetic parameters. This approach 
has not yet been applied for DDGS combustion which has until now 
received scarce consideration. 

DDGS thermogravimetric curves in inert atmosphere show three 
distinct peaks [22-24], in addition to that caused by moisture evapora¬ 
tion, and the attainment of char yields around 20-25%. In air, the 
devolatilization stage is followed by char combustion [25,26]. Moreover, 
the dynamic TGA analysis of DDGS char in oxidizing environment 
at moderate heating rates [23,27] indicates a multi-step process. 
Devolatilization kinetics in inert atmosphere are described using multi¬ 
ple experiments by means of a distributed activation energy method 
(25 parallel first order reactions) [22] or using a single experiment 
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modeled with two global reactions [23]. Global one-step combustion 
kinetics is proposed in Ref. [26] for the sequential devolatilization of 
DDGS and combustion of char with parameters dependent on the 
heating rate and thus not representative of intrinsic kinetics. Moreover 
a single experiment is used in Ref. [23] to model char combustion. 
Instead both isothermal and dynamic data of DDGS char combustion, 
obtained by varying heating rate and final temperature, are used in 
Ref. [27]. Unfortunately, however, some of the measurements show in¬ 
congruities most likely as a consequence of serious mass (oxygen) 
transfer limitations and probably thermal runaway, due to the rather 
severe thermal conditions employed, so also affecting the results of 
the kinetic analysis. 

The brief analysis of the state of the art shows that, although mech¬ 
anisms representative of the intrinsic kinetics of heterogeneous com¬ 
bustion are available for lignocellulosic fuels and a unified treatment 
has been recently proposed [20], accurate kinetic models are not avail¬ 
able for DDGS combustion. Accurate kinetic mechanisms are needed for 
incorporation into advanced models aimed at optimizing practical con¬ 
version systems and also for improving the understanding of experi¬ 
mental results generally obtained from chemical reactors dominated 
by heat and mass transfer, such as for instance, for various thermo¬ 
chemical processes [1,28-32]. In this study, thermogravimetric curves 
are measured by means of a previously developed system, which per¬ 
mits precise measurement and control of the sample temperature. 
Moreover not only the reactions take place under exactly known ther¬ 
mal conditions but also the sample mass and particle sizes are accurate¬ 
ly determined so as there is no limitation from the rate of oxygen 
diffusion. Measurements are made for both DDGS and DDGS char sam¬ 
ples in air by varying the heating rate. The TG and DTG data are used to 
formulate a kinetic mechanism with the evaluation of the related 
parameters. Previous results obtained for beech wood samples are 
used for comparison. 


2. Materials and methods 

2 A. Materials 

The DDGS sample has been provided in the framework of the 
European project BRISK from the same batch previously used [22], 
obtained by the company Abengoa from a plant in Spain converting 
barley seeds (Hordeum Vulgare) into ethanol with a dry-grind pro¬ 
cess. The elemental composition of the sample, listed in Table 1, is 
also that previously reported [22]. For comparison purposes, beech 
wood data are also enclosed. The C and H contents of DDGS are com¬ 
parable to those of wood but the N and S contents are higher. The 
reported ash content of 7.1% [22] is also much higher than that of 
beech wood (around 0.4% [33]). According to literature [23], the 
DDGS ash contains large quantities of P, K, Na and Mg that imply a 
fouling tendency and also a possible catalytic action on the reaction 
rates. 

In general, there is not agreement in relation to the chemical compo¬ 
sition of DDGS which is scarcely investigated, although it highly affects 
the conversion rate. It can be expected that it is in same way dependent 
on the origin fuel and the conversion process. According to [34], corn- 
originated DDGS composition consists of: water extractives 24.7%, 


Table 1 

Elemental composition of the DDGS and DDGS char samples (data for beech wood and 
beech wood char are also included for comparison; oxygen by difference). 



DDGS 

Beech wood 

DDGS char 

Beech wood char 

c 

49 

48.3 

59.3 

78 

H 

6.3 

6.02 

2.64 

3.2 

N 

4.5 

0.30 

6.20 

0.25 

S 

0.4 

< 0.05 

n.a. 

n.a. 

O 

39.8 

45.3 

31.9 

18.6 


ether extractives 11.6%, crude protein 24.9%, glucan (cellulose and 
starch) 21.2%, xylan and arabinan 13.5%, and ash 4.5% (dry matter 
88.8%). Instead for the wheat-originated DDGS [23] a total contribution 
of the main biomass components around 33% is reported (hemicellu- 
lose, about 22%, is the most abundant because harder to ferment 
compared to cellulose, 7.6% cellulose and 2.88% lignin) with a protein 
content around 10%. 

Table 1 also lists the ultimate analysis of DDGS and beech wood char 
samples obtained at a pyrolysis temperature of 800 K following the 
procedure described below. Apart from the obvious increase in the C 
content for both cases with respect to the origin fuels, it can be noticed 
that a lower value is shown by the DDGS char. 

2.2. Experimental details 

Two different sets of tests are carried out with the scope of investi¬ 
gating 1) the thermogravimetric behavior of DDGS and DDGS char com¬ 
bustion and producing weight loss curves to be used for kinetic analysis 
and 2) the morphological structure of char produced from DDGS pyrol¬ 
ysis, studied by means of Scanning Electron Microscope (SEM), and the 
char samples to be used for the thermogravimetric tests. The first set of 
experiments is made in air using DDGS or DDGS char pellets previously 
milled to powder (particle sizes below 80 pm) and pre-dried for 10 h at 
373 K. The second set of experiments is made in nitrogen using single 
DDGS pellets with no pretreatment apart from pre-drying as above. 

The thermogravimetric tests are made using a non-commercial 
system already extensively applied to study solid conversion under 
conditions of kinetic control [8,11,20,21,35-40], where the pulverized 
sample is settled in the shape of a layer extending over a surface of 
4 mm x 20 mm and exposed to a nominal air velocity of 30 mm/s. 
The temperature of the sample layer, whose thickness is the character¬ 
istic size of the process, is measured, by a close-coupled thin thermo¬ 
couple, and controlled using the intensity of the applied radiative heat 
flux as the adjustable variable. In this way it is possible to carry out 
the tests under exactly determined thermal conditions of the sample. 
For both DDGS and DDGS char, it has been observed that sample layer 
thicknesses up to 150 pm allow a good temperature control to be 
achieved and avoid heat and mass transfer limitations. In fact, given 
maximum heating rates of 40 K/min and a final temperature of 950 K, 
thermogravimetric curves remain unchanged when the layer thickness 
is further reduced. Hence, the tests are made for sample layers about 
110 pm thick (5 mg mass) using a final temperature of 950 K and 
heating rates of 2.5-20 K/min (2.5, 5,10 and 20 K/min for DDGS; 5, 
10 and 15 K/min for DDGS char). Each thermogravimetric test is 
made in triplicate, showing good repeatability (maximum deviations 
between the measured weight loss curves are always in the range 
0.1-0.3%). 

The second set of experiments is carried out for the pyrolysis of sin¬ 
gle DDGS pellets (length 20 mm and diameter 6 mm), instantaneously 
suspended in a pre-heated (isothermal) cylindrical stainless reactor 
[36,40] at the temperature of 800 K. Each pyrolysis test is made in trip¬ 
licate, showing an excellent reproducibility in relation to the char yield 
(standard deviation of 0.1%). Good reproducibility is also obtained for 
the time profile of the pellet center temperature with maximum devia¬ 
tions of ± 2 K. The same deviations are also observed for beech wood 
pellets, of the same size and subjected to pre-drying as the DDGS pellets, 
used for comparison. The center pellet temperature profile is the same 
for both DDGS and beech wood at low temperatures (below 600 K). 
However, during the reaction period, the temperature dynamics of 
beech wood pellets are clearly affected by reaction heat effects as al¬ 
ready discussed in the previous work [41]. Instead, for DDGS, the 
shape of the temperature profile does not bring any evidence directly 
related to exothermicity during pyrolysis. As expected, the final temper¬ 
ature reached by the two char samples is the same (about 20 K below 
the heating temperature). Finally, the DDGS char yield is 27 wt.% 
(versus 20% of beech wood). 
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3. Results 

The main characteristics shown by the thermogravimetric curves are 
discussed and used to formulate a multi-step combustion mechanism. 
Then the related kinetic constants are estimated. 


3.1. Thermogravimetric behavior and morphological structure of char 

The main features of the thermogravimetric curves for DDGS and 
DDGS char combustion can be seen from Fig. 1A and B (heating rate 
5 K/min) where, for comparison purposes, the data obtained for beech 
wood and beech wood char are also plotted. Moreover to facilitate the 
comparison between the results of this study and those already avail¬ 
able in the literature, also in relation to pyrolysis conditions, the 
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Fig. 1. A-C — mass fraction, Y, and mass loss rate, — dY/dt, for DDGS and beech wood 
(A) and the corresponding chars (produced from single pellets pyrolysis at 800 K) (B) in 
air versus temperature (heating rate 5 K/min); mass loss rate for DDGS and the 
corresponding char in air and for DDGS in nitrogen [22] and DDGS char in air [27] versus 
temperature (heating rate 10 K/min) (C). 


differential thermogravimetric curves obtained for a heating rate of 
10 K/min are reported in Fig. 1C together with those for as-received 
DDGS in nitrogen and DDGS char in air adapted from Ref. [22] and Ref. 
[27], respectively. The selection of these two specific curves is justified 
by the use of samples of similar properties with those of the present 
study. 

The separation between the devolatilization and the char oxidation 
zones, which is well evident for beech wood, is not immediately identi¬ 
fiable for DDGS, owing to the much wider temperature interval where 
the processes of interest take place and the more complex shape of 
the rate curves (Fig. 1A). As shown by the DDGS curve reported in 
Fig. 1C [22] and also found in other cases [23,24], in inert environment, 
a first reaction zone appears where the large part of the volatile prod¬ 
ucts are released, followed at higher temperature (above 623-673 K) 
by a further zone of slower devolatilization rate. Two peaks/shoulders 
are identified for the first zone around 553-573 K and 603 K 
[22-24] whereas the second zone presents another visible peak 
around 673-723 K [22,24] or slowly decreasing rates [23]. The differ¬ 
ences, among the various studies, are due to different experimental 
systems/conditions and the different nature and conditions of the 
feedstock. 

Apart from very low temperatures (below 500 K), where the differ¬ 
ences in the mass loss rate can be attributed to the different initial mois¬ 
ture contents (as-received and pre-dried sample for nitrogen and air, 
respectively), the DDGS curves obtained in nitrogen [22] and air report¬ 
ed in Fig. 1C show significant similarities. In air a first zone of intense 
devolatilization is also observed, delimited by a temperature of around 
650 K and a solid mass fraction of about 0.40, with two peaks positioned 
at about 520 and 570 K, respectively. The peak rates are anticipated at 
slightly lower temperatures and there is overlap as a consequence of 
the enhancement in the degradation process caused by the presence 
of oxygen, as already observed for lignocellulosic fuels [15]. 

After a local minimum, the main features of the second zone, in the 
presence of air, at higher temperature, consist of two well defined 
peaks at about 730 and 839 K (heating rate 5 K/min) which are also 
exhibited by the DDGS char investigated in separate experiments 
(Fig. IB, C). The two-stage feature of DDGS char oxidation is also report¬ 
ed by previous studies with peaks around 700-750 K and 850 K [23,27] 
(see also Fig. 1C). Again the quantitative discrepancies between the re¬ 
sults of this study and previous findings can be attributed to the differ¬ 
ence in the experimental conditions, during pyrolysis and combustion, 
and the sample properties. In particular, the first zone of char combus¬ 
tion (Fig. 1C) is largely dependent on the pyrolysis conditions which, 
among others, determine the total volatile content of the samples. 
From the comparison between the curves obtained from DDGS and cor¬ 
responding char it can be inferred that, while in the absence of oxygen 
the third peak [22,24] (Fig. 1C) or the flat zone [23] of the DDGS curve 
is small as it is associated with small amounts of released mass; 
devolatilization and oxidation take place simultaneously in oxidizing 
environments, thus justifying the higher rates and especially the higher 
peaks. Although the first zone of intense devolatilization is more or less 
localized over the same temperature range as for beech wood, the DDGS 
rates of volatile release are much lower as, in the absence of oxygen, the 
devolatilization process would slowly continue at higher temperature. 
In air, simultaneously to devolatilization, the heterogeneous reactions 
of char combustion also begin, so that, contrary to wood, the overlap be¬ 
tween the two processes is much more intense. Moreover, while the ki¬ 
netic analysis of the devolatilization stage of beech wood [20] leads to 
clearly identify the contribution of the main components, this task is 
more difficult for DDGS. The peak rates observed from previous thermo¬ 
gravimetric measurements carried out in nitrogen are attributed to the 
main components of lignocellulosic biomass but the percentage of cellu¬ 
lose and lignin in the actual DDGS chemical composition is generally 
small. In addition to the usual products of lignocellulosic biomass degra¬ 
dation, at higher temperature (second zone of the devolatilization 
stage) the release is also observed [23] of few long chain fatty acids 
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and heterocyclic aromatics like indole and pyrrole, generally identified 
as pyrolysis products of amino acids. Indeed one of the chief differences 
between DDGS and lignocellulosic biomass is due to the significant con¬ 
tent of proteins whose model compounds are reported [3] to mainly de¬ 
grade at temperatures close to 573 K. However, depending on their 
specific nature, degradation temperatures as low as 500 K and as high 
as 708 K may also be attained. Also, the analysis [23] shows that DDGS 
in inert environment loses some mass between 473 and 523 K, attribut¬ 
ed to the evaporation/decomposition of oils like glycerine, palmitic acid 
and linoleic acid. Therefore it is likely that the different reaction zones 
shown by the thermogravimetric curves are associated with the simul¬ 
taneous decomposition of various chemical components. On the other 
hand, for the zone of intense devolatilization, although a shoulder and 
a peak are also shown by the DDGS sample, their positions are shifted 
at lower temperatures with respect to beech wood. It can be hypothe¬ 
sized that the large amounts of ashes present in DDGS may also play a 
role in this matter, as it is known that alkali metals displace thermal 
degradation at lower temperatures [42]. 

Apart from the overlap with the devolatilization reactions at low 
temperatures, compared with beech wood char, the oxidation of 
DDGS char begins at slightly higher temperatures. Moreover, instead 
of the single well defined reaction zone generally observed for lignocel¬ 
lulosic chars, it presents two distinct zones with especially the second 
one evolving at much higher temperatures. This peculiar behavior is ex¬ 
plained by the possible existence of two types of chars generated from 
different parts of the initial fuel consisting of distiller's grains and con¬ 
centrated distiller's solubles [23]. Furthermore the morphological 


structure does not reproduce that typical of wood [39], resulting in 
pores of different sizes and shape and the presence of some deposits 
as shown by the SEM images in Fig. 2A-B and already reported [27]. De¬ 
spite of the grinding process, it can also be seen, through Fig. 2C-D that 
the char may partially retain the original structure of the de-hulled bar¬ 
ley seeds (consisting of the external aleurone layer (bran), made of pro¬ 
teins and fibers and amounting to about 15%, the starchy endosperm 
cells containing big and small starch granules surrounded by the protein 
matrix and corresponding to about 85%, and the germ (embryo) made 
of proteins and lipids for about 2% [43,44]). More specifically the porous 
structure resembles that of the protein matrix of the endosperm and the 
aleurone layer empty of the starch granules, as a consequence of their 
previous exploitation for ethanol production. 

The main features of the thermogravimetric curves measured for 
DDGS and DDGS char remain qualitatively the same as the heating 
rate is varied in the range 2.5-20 K/min. However, as already observed 
for wood and agricultural residues [15,20], as the heating rate is 
increased, the reactions tend to occur at higher temperatures and the 
overlapping between the various reaction zones is enhanced. 

3.2. Combustion kinetics 

Kinetic models of biomass devolatilization generally assume that 
volatiles are released according to a set of parallel reactions for the 
lumped components that, in air, are associated with a further set of 
one or two heterogeneous reactions for the combustion of char [4-6, 
9-21]. Parallel reaction models are generally preferred to sequential 



Fig. 2. A-C — SEM images of the char produced from the isothermal pyrolysis of single DDGS pellets at 800 K at various magnifications. 
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reaction models, owing to the higher flexibility provided by the estima¬ 
tion of appropriate set of parameter values which permit overlaps be¬ 
tween reaction zones. In this way both parallel and series processes 
can be well described with the chief kinetic parameters remaining 
practically unaltered [45]. Therefore, a set of N independent parallel 
reactions for lumped components is also assumed to describe both 
stages for DDGS: 



with the formation of the lumped volatile products Vi (i = l,...,N).From 
the chemical point of view, reactions ai,...,a M are associated with solid 
devolatilization, and reactions a M + i,...,a N are associated with char 
combustion. 

The dependence of the reaction rates on temperature is expressed by 
the Arrhenius law (A* is the pre-exponential factor and Ei is the activa¬ 
tion energy), whereas the evolution of the pore surface area during con¬ 
version is taken into account by a power law dependence (exponent n { ) 
on the solid mass fraction [4]. The component dynamics are described 
by N ordinary differential equations written for the mass fractions, Y it 
of the reacting solid fuel: 

^ = A, expY“; Y,(0) = v„ i = 1, n (1-2) 

where the temperature, T, is a known function of time. 


The kinetic parameters to be estimated are: Ai, E it n A and v x (the latter 
are usually indicated as stoichiometric coefficients). Also, the numbers 
of devolatilization (M) and combustion (N-M) reactions, strictly 
required for an accurate description of the experimental data, are also 
model parameters to be evaluated. The parameters are numerically 
estimated considering simultaneously both TG and DTG data for the 
various heating rates, following the method already described [36]. 

The estimated parameters are invariant with the heating rate, except 
for the stoichiometric coefficients which are allowed to show small var¬ 
iations owing to the influence of the thermal conditions on the volatile 
yields. Finally deviations between measurements and model predic¬ 
tions, dev TG and dev DTG , are defined as in [32]. 

The application of the optimization procedure to the integral and dif¬ 
ferential curves reveals that, for the DDGS char samples, a good descrip¬ 
tion of the process requires two steps for the low-temperature zone and 
two further steps for the description of the peak rates, giving N = 4 and 
M = 2. In addition to the two steps needed to describe the oxidation of 
char, four additional reaction steps should be considered for the 
devolatilization stage of DDGS, resulting in N = 6 and M = 4. Also, 
the activation energies of the four-step reaction mechanism of DDGS 
char combustion are the same as those of the corresponding steps of 
the DDGS combustion mechanism. Small variations on the other param¬ 
eters are allowed to take into account the effects associated with the 
different thermal condition of char formation. The estimated values of 
the kinetic parameters and the deviations between predictions and 
measurements for the combustion of DDGS and DDGS char are reported 
in Tables 2-3. Examples of the component dynamics are shown in Fig. 3 
(DDGS) and Fig. 4 (DDGS char) for a heating rate of 5 K/min. The agree¬ 
ment between predictions and measurements is good as indicated by 
the small values of the deviations (Tables 2-3) and the comparison be¬ 
tween global rates of mass loss made in Figs. 5-6 for the various heating 
rates and the two samples. Furthermore, thermogravimetric curves, for 
both DDGS and DDGS char, have also been re-evaluated using constant 


Table 2 

Estimated kinetic parameters (activation energy, E, pre-exponentiai factor, A, reaction order, n, and stoichiometric coefficient, v) for the combustion of DDGS and corresponding deviations 
between measured and simulated integral (dev TG ) and differential (dev DTG ) curves (the parameters are invariant with the heating rate, h, except for small variations on the stoichiometric 
coefficients: deviations are also provided when constant (average) values of the stoichiometric coefficients are used). 


Parameter 

DDGS 

Et [kj/mol] 

94.7 

Ai [s- 1 ] 

3.46 x 10 7 

ni 

1.20 

E 2 [kj/mol] 

107.2 

A 2 [s- 1 ] 

4.93 x 10 7 

n 2 

1.10 

E 3 [kj/mol] 

105.9 

A 3 [s- 1 ] 

5.31 x 10 6 

n 3 

1.00 

E 4 [kj/mol] 

100.1 

A 4 [s- 1 ] 

2.01 x 10 5 

n 4 

0.95 

E 5 [kj/mol] 

136.6 

A 5 [s- 1 ] 

2.05 x 10 7 

n 5 

0.98 

E 6 [kj/mol] 

152.8 

A 6 [s- 1 ] 

1.94 x 10 7 

n 6 

1.15 


h [K/min] 

Parameter 

2.5 

5 

10 

20 

2.5 

5 

10 

20 


0.07 

0.10 

0.110 

0.120 

0.10 




v 2 

0.21 

0.21 

0.230 

0.230 

0.22 




v 3 

0.23 

0.20 

0.19 

0.18 

0.20 




v 4 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.075 




V 5 

0.19 

0.19 

0.160 

0.160 

0.175 




V6 

0.175 

0.175 

0.175 

0.175 

0.175 




dev TG [%] 

0.67 

0.40 

0.26 

1.08 

1.94 

0.46 

0.71 

1.83 

dev DTG [%] 

2.64 

2.13 

1.25 

2.64 

5.34 

2.93 

1.90 

3.57 
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Table 3 

Estimated kinetic parameters (activation energy, E, pre-exponentiai factor, A, reaction order, n, and stoichiometric coefficient, v) for the combustion of DDGS char and corresponding 
deviations between measured and simulated integral (dev TG ) and differential (dev DTG ) curves (the parameters are invariant with the heating rate, h, except for small variations on the 
stoichiometric coefficients; deviations are also provided when constant (average) values of the stoichiometric coefficients are used). 


Parameter 

Char DDGS 

Et [kj/mol] 

105.9 

Ai [s- 1 ] 

3.00 x 10 7 

ni 

1.20 

E 2 [kj/mol] 

100.1 

A2IS- 1 ] 

3.80 x 10 5 

n 2 

0.95 

E 3 [kj/mol] 

136.6 

A 3 [s -1 ] 

1.82 x 10 7 

n 3 

0.98 

E 4 [kj/mol] 

152.8 

A^s- 1 ] 

1.0 x 10 7 

n 4 

1.15 


h [K/min] 

Parameter 

5 

10 

20 

5 

10 

20 


0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 



Vl 

0.11 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 



v 3 

0.49 

0.48 

0.47 

0.48 



v 4 

0.22 

0.25 

0.27 

0.25 



dev TG [%] 

0.46 

0.76 

0.71 

1.05 

0.76 

0.30 

dev DTG [%] 

1.82 

3.25 

1.67 

2.49 

3.25 

1.70 


(average) stoichiometric coefficients and the values already estimated 
for the other parameters. As expected and confirmed by the results re¬ 
ported in Tables 2-3, the deviations increase (especially for the 
minimum and maximum heating rates) but remain small. Therefore, 
constant stoichiometric coefficients can be safely used when incorpo¬ 
rating this kinetic mechanism into transport models. 

Fig. 3 shows that the four reactions, describing DDGS devolatilization, 
evolve over a temperature range of about 400-710 K with significant 
overlap. This indicates that they are global reactions actually taking 
into account the evolution of several chemical components. This circum¬ 
stance is also confirmed by the relatively low values of the estimated 
activation energies (95,107,106 and 100 kj/mol). Indeed these are sig¬ 
nificantly lower than those typically reported for the devolatilization of 
the pseudo-components hemicellulose, cellulose and lignin for lignocel- 
lulosic materials, as a result of a simultaneous evaluation of at least three 
experiments conducted under different thermal conditions (for instance, 
values of 147, 200 and 173 kj/mol for beech wood [20]). Apart from the 
very low contents of hemicellulose, cellulose and lignin in the DDGS 



T[K] 

Fig. 3. Comparison between the measured (symbols) and the simulated (solid lined) mass 
fraction and rate of mass loss for the DDGS sample in air with heating rate, h, of 5 K/min up 
to 950 K. Thin lines with various styles denote the predicted evolution of the mass fraction 
and rate of mass loss for the various reaction zones: 1,2,3,4 devolatilization of the DDGS; 
5, 6 combustion of char (kinetic parameters listed in Table 2). 


sample, it appears that classes of protein components and extractives 
and starch do not degrade over narrow well defined temperature ranges. 
This is not unexpected given the significant number of components which 
present different reactivity [3]. The large amount of ash and the presence 
of species catalytically active also participate to widen the range of the re¬ 
action temperatures. Reaction steps 2 and 3 are quantitatively the most 
important contributing for approximately 22 and 20% of the total mass re¬ 
leased. The reaction steps 1 and 4 approximately cause the further release 
of about 8 and 10% mass, respectively. The amounts of volatiles released 
during the slow devolatilization of the char sample at low (below 
650 K) temperature (Fig. 4) are relatively small (about 3 and 10% of the 
total mass). The presence of this residual volatile matter can be attributed 
to the mild thermal conditions employed during pyrolysis. 

As expected, the dynamics of the two components describing the 
combustion of char are qualitatively the same for the two samples 
(Figs. 3-4). The two global reactions present activation energies of 137 
and 153 kj/mol which barely touch the lower limit of the range of values 



T[K] 

Fig. 4. Comparison between the measured (symbols) and the simulated (solid lined) mass 
fraction and rate of mass loss for the DDGS char sample (produced from single pellets py¬ 
rolysis at 800 K) in air with heating rate, h, of 5 K/min up to 950 K. Thin lines with various 
styles denote the predicted evolution of the mass fraction and rate of mass loss for the 
various reaction zones: 1,2 devolatilization; 3,4 combustion of char (kinetic parameters 
listed in Table 3). 
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Fig. 5. Comparison between measured (symbols) and simulated (solid lines) thermogra- 
vimetric curves for the DDGS samples at various heating rates, h, in air up to a temperature 
9501< (kinetic parameters listed in Table 2). 

reported for lignocellulosic chars (140-230 kj/mol [4]) when the 
devolatilization stage is adequately taken into account. It is plausible 
that the peculiar composition of the origin material as well as its mor¬ 
phological structure is responsible for the different reactivity of both 



T[K] 

Fig. 6. Comparison between measured (symbols) and simulated (solid lines) thermogra- 
vimetric curves for the DDGS char samples at various heating rates, h, in air up to a tem¬ 
perature 950 K (kinetic parameters listed in Table 3). 


fractions of the DDGS char. A similarity could be expected for the first 
stage given the occurrence of the reaction process over approximately 
the same temperature range as for lignocellulosic chars. However, as al¬ 
ready observed for the devolatilization stage, the ash most likely exerts 
a catalytic action on the activity of the heterogeneous reactions thus 
modifying the associated kinetic parameters. 

4. Conclusions 

The combustion behavior of DDGS and the corresponding char, 
obtained from pellets pyrolyzed at 800 K in an isothermal reactor, is 
investigated using a thermogravimetric system allowing for a precise 
control of the sample temperature. As expected, a zone of oxidative 
devolatilization is followed by the combustion of the charred residue. 
Both the shape of the rate curve and the temperature range where oxi¬ 
dative devolatilization of DDGS and combustion of char take place are 
highly different from those exhibited by wood. Conversion of DDGS 
takes place over a much wider temperature range (about 450-700 K) 
with slower rates. Although, for the most intense devolatilization 
zone, a shoulder and a peak can be identified their positions do not co¬ 
incide with those exhibited by wood. The kinetic analysis, carried out 
using experimental data produced at various heating rates, reveals 
that the description of this reaction stage requires four reactions 
whose activation energies are much lower than those estimated for 
woody materials. It is plausible that the much lower percentages of 
the usual components of lignocellulosic materials and mainly the large 
presence of other classes of compounds (extractives, proteins and 
starch) and ashes in DDGS are responsible for such a behavior. 

Contrary to lignocellulosic materials whose char exhibits a single 
well defined combustion peak, the DDGS char combustion occurs ac¬ 
cording to a two-step process with the second one displaced at much 
higher temperatures. As a consequence, the average combustion rates 
are slower. It can be hypothesized that the different chemical nature 
of the precursor gives rise to the formation of two char fractions with 
different reactivity. The kinetic evaluation indicates that two global re¬ 
actions are sufficient to describe this stage but the activation energies 
are again lower than those usually reported for lignocellulosic chars, es¬ 
pecially for the first reaction step. This result is plausibly associated with 
the large quantity of ash and its peculiar composition and the different 
morphological structure of the carbonaceous matrix. 
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